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Free WM and Human Responsibility. By H. H. Horne. New York, The 

Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. xvi, 197. 

In this book the author does not aim to develop a complete and systematic 
philosophy of freedom. He desires rather to supply a clear and brief treatise, 
covering both sides of the free-will controversy, which shall be serviceable 
as a class-room manual. Judged in the light of its avowed purpose the volume 
deserves praise. It is lucidly written, some of the life and interest of a real 
debate are communicated to its pages, and skillful use is made of extracts 
and illustrations gathered by the author in his wide reading upon the subject. 
Even the methodical subdivision of the chapters and the treatment of the 
material under a multiplicity of headings — a feature which may grow weari- 
some to the general reader — is helpful in a text-book. Defining freedom as 
the ability to act in either of two or more ways (p. 65) the author throws the 
burden of proof upon the determinist, asserting that "The determinist 
supports a universal affirmative proposition; every act is determined; a single 
exception disproves his case" (p. 68). Accordingly, he first allows the de- 
terminist to present his case, follows with a rebuttal of these arguments from 
the libertarian standpoint and then argues in favor of free-will. In general, 
the freedom of the will is ably and, for the most part, convincingly defended. 
Sometimes the reasoning is inconclusive and the pronouncements of the author 
seem mere dogmatism; as when, for instance, in reply to the deterministic 
argument from the universality of causation, he asserts that "the law of 
causation is that every effect has a cause, not that every cause has a cause" 
(p- 135)- In tne chapter on Pragmatism and Freedom, the pragmatist's 
contention is disposed of in rather too easy and off-hand a manner. Indeed, 
the way the subject is approached in the first two chapters invites loose 
thinking and hasty generalization — from which the author does not entirely 
escape. The effort in the first chapter to discover 'analogous issues' in other 
fields brings to our attention resemblances that are superficial, and, in certain 
cases, misleading, as when in Biology the theory of evolution from determinate 
variations is connected with the deterministic theory of will. In the second 
chapter it is maintained that both in practice and in theory the amount of 
determinism has decreased and the amount of freedom has increased in the 
course of human history. This is certainly to neglect the salient fact that the 
present strength of the determinist theory is due mainly to the growth of 
natural science and its triumph over animistic ideas of the world. 

H. W. Wright. 
Lake Forest College. 

L' Education du caracfere. Par L. Dugas. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 

xi, 258. 

In studying the education of character, the author does not assume that 
such education is possible. The main problem of the book is to show that 
it is possible and, as a means to this end, to discuss fully what is meant by 
both education and character. Character is a normal state comparable to 
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bodily health, differing in different individuals and changing in the same 
individual in accordance with definite laws. It is determined by a chain of 
causality of which the will is a part, and it is therefore not fatally determined. 
The character of an individual is not the sum total of his qualities, but the 
characteristic unity of these qualities — a unity dependent upon memory and 
reason. By education is meant not the whole of experience influencing char- 
acter, but a systematic series of influences planned for a definite end. It 
must be both formal and material in that it must develop the particular 
powers inherent in the individual and at the same time harmonize these into 
a unity of character. If character were fatally determined, that is, if it were 
not modifiable at all, its education would be impossible. If it were indefinitely 
modifiable, its education would be dangerous. That it can be changed to a 
limited extent by such influences as climate and occupation, is shown by the 
fact that we have typical national and professional characteristics. Since 
character can be modified only to a limited degree, it follows that its education 
must not do violence to nature, but must have regard at once for society and 
for the individual. The education of character is to be distinguished from 
that of the mind and the body. 

The book cannot be called original, since the facts cited are matters of 
common knowledge and the deductions from them are not new. Moreover, 
it cannot be called practical, since only the most general concepts are dealt 
with and no suggestions are given as to means or method. The author himself 
gives as his purpose to systematize current concepts of character and to set 
forth his own ideal. He has succeeded in carrying out this purpose in a 
logical way. Perhaps the greatest value of the book lies in its insistence upon 
the importance of moral education, and its sharp separation of this from the 
education of mind and body. Helen M. Clarke. 

The Philosophy of Music: A Comparative Investigation into the Principles of 
Musical ^Esthetics. By Halbert Hains Britan. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 191 1. — pp. xiv, 252. 

The author of this work tells us that "while the bibliography of music is 
voluminous, attempts at a scientific, psychological analysis of music, and at 
a systematic discussion of the principles of musical aesthetics are surprisingly 
few. . . . Under the circumstances it seemed best to the author therefore 
to start boldly out, trusting to his psychological knowledge for chart and com- 
pass, and to his philosophical training to lead him through the subtleties and 
half-mystical generalities which for so long have beclouded this particular 
field of art" (p. vii). He then analyzes the various problems coming under 
the philosophy of music into four: the psychological analysis of music, the 
results of this analysis as applied to musical criticism, the relations of music to 
other fields of human thought, as morality, religion, and education, and the 
question of the content of music; and after a preliminary survey of the subject 
of musical form, he proceeds to the psychological discussion of the musical 
experience. 



